532                       Benefice and advowson

ram were often required. Usually two or three of these animals, varying
without apparent cause from place to place, were specified, and, as in
England, were supplied till quite recent times. But the priest was free
from any servile rendering of labour. He was secure in his tenure, the
equal of his congregation, and inferior only to his lord, who could exact
such share as he would from the offerings of the temple but could not
seize upon his priest's right in fields and commons.

This landed right was the origin of what in England has come to he
called, by a strange development from the original status, the parson's free-
hold. But the profits of the church itself, its dues and offerings, gave the
lord manifold opportunities. The bishop in his own churches had dictated
what proportion of such revenue should be transmitted to himself, what
retained by the minister of the place. In Gaul in the sixth century the
bishop received two-thirds of the oblations, if the canon of the council
of Orleans in 511 were observed; but at Braga in 572 this was expressly
forbidden. At the same council, held during the brief rule of the Sueves
in Galicia and Portugal, it was also enacted that he who builds a basilica
not from devotion but from greed, in order to divide the oblations of
the people equally with the clergy because he has built it on his own
land, shall not have his church consecrated by a bishop.

This is proof that the abuse existed, though the motive of the builder
is misrepresented. He was claiming the same right that his pagan pre-
decessor had enjoyed. The evidence from all parts of the Teutonic world
for the exercise of this right by the lord is convincing. As the density of
settlement increased, the land came to be uniformly studded with churches
built on these terms, and the earlier private churches, raised before the
barbarian conquest, seem to have fallen into line with the later both as
to customary endowment and as to the rights claimed by the lord; in the
latter respect, indeed, there was no difference between churches on lay
and on ecclesiastical lands. The bishops regarded themselves as landlords,
and preferred that the churches on their estates should be held of them-
selves by the same tenure as the clergy held theirs of lay lords. They
would have the customary rights of patronage and superiority rather
than the more strictly ecclesiastical authority of an earlier time. Thus
the feudal conception, and with it the technical feudal terms lenefice
and advomon, came into use for the definition of the position of the
clergy.

This revenue inevitably had a secular aspect It was derived from land,
and was granted to the beneficiary by the lord of lands on terms that
inevitably suggested a feudal relation. How thoroughly this view of the
case was accepted in England appears most clearly in the practice whereby
all disputes about advowsons fell under the cognisance, not of ecclesiastical,
but of royal courts. If the position of the clergy was to satisiy their self-
respect, they needed another source of income that should be purely
spiritual Some were to find it in tithe. This among Christians had a